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ORGANIZATION  OF 

The  American  nations  at  Montevideo 
thoroughly  demonstrated  the  success  of 
international  conference  as  a  method  of 
settling  important  questions  and  advancing 
the  general  welfare  of  all.”  Such  was  the 
judgment  of  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull‘  concerning  the  results  achieved  at  the 
Seventh  International  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States,  which  met  in  Montevideo,  Uru¬ 
guay,  on  December  3-26,  1933.  The  major 
questions  before  this  assembly  related  to 
inter-American  economic  cooperation,  the 
Chaco  conflict,  the  organization  of  peace  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  practice  of  in¬ 
tervention  and  “equal  rights”  for  women. 
The  present  report  examines  the  action  of 
the  Conference  concerning  these  problems 
and  endeavors  to  appraise  the  results  at¬ 
tained. 

All  the  twenty-one  American  republics 
were  represented  at  Montevideo  save  Costa 
Rica,  whose  Congress  refused  to  approve  an 
appropriation  covering  the  expenses  of  that 
nation’s  delegation.^  Official  delegates  num¬ 
bered  ninety-four,  of  whom  three  were 
women.*  The  delegations  of  ten  countries 
were  headed  by  their  respective  Foreign 
Ministers:  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Para¬ 
guay,  the  United  States  and  Uruguay.  The 
United  States  delegation  was  composed  of 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull;  Alexander 
W.  Weddell,  Ambassador  to  Argentina;  J. 
Reuben  Clark,  former  Ambassador  to  Mexi¬ 
co;  J.  Butler  Wright,  Minister  to  Uruguay; 
Spruille  Braden  and  Professor  Sophonisba 
P.  Breckinridge  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Dr.  Ernest  Gruening,  then  an  editor  of 
The  Nation,  was  general  adviser  to  the  dele¬ 
gation. 

1.  Address  delivered  at  a  luncheon  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
Latin  American  missions  in  Washington,  January  29,  1934. 

Cf.  U.  S.  Department  of  State,  Press  Releases,  February  3, 

1934.  p.  59. 

2.  President  Jimenez  of  Costa  Rica,  in  a  cablegram  to  the 
Conference  on  December  11.  pledged  the  signature  of  his  coun¬ 
try  to  the  agreements  which  might  be  reached.  Cf.  Diario  de 
la  VII  Conferencia  Intemacional  AmeHcana  (Montevideo),  No.  9. 
p.  10.  These  official  minutes  of  the  Conference  are  hereafter 
cited  as  Diario. 

3.  One  each  on  the  delegations  of  Paraguay,  the  United 
States  and  Urugniay. 
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THE  CONFERENCE 

In  accordance  with  established  custom,  the 
presidency  of  the  Conference  was  awarded 
to  the  ranking  representative  of  the  host 
country,  and  fell  to  Dr.  Alberto  Mane,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Uruguay.  The 
Secretary  General,  named  by  the  President 
of  Uruguay,  was  Dr.  Enrique  E.  Buero.  A 
“Commission  on  Initiatives,”  composed  of 
the  heads  of  all  delegations,  acted  as  the 
steering  committee  for  the  gathering.  The 
work  of  the  Conference  was  divided  among 
ten  commissions,  which  distributed  their  dis¬ 
cussions  among  twenty-four  subcommissions. 
Every  delegation  was  privileged  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  on  each  commission.'^ 

In  its  seven  plenary  sessions,  the  Confer¬ 
ence  adopted  six  conventions,  an  Additional 
Protocol  to  the  General  Convention  of  Inter- 
American  Conciliation  of  1929,  and  ninety- 
four  resolutions.*  It  was  decided  that  the 
next  general  Pan-American  Conference  will 
be  held  at  Lima,  Peru,  within  five  years. 
Plans  were  also  approved  for  convening  an 
Economic  and  Financial  Conference  at  San¬ 
tiago,  Chile,  in  the  near  future  and,  immedi¬ 
ately  following  it,  a  Commercial  Conference 
at  Buenos  Aires.^ 

4.  The  list  of  the  ten  commiesiona,  with  their  respective 
chairmen  (all  of  whom  were  Latin  Americana)  was  as  follows : 

I.  Orgranization  of  Peace,  Miguel  Cruchatra  Tocornal  of  Chile; 

II.  Problems  of  International  Law,  Afranlo  de  Mello  Franco  of 
Brazil:  III.  Political  and  Civil  RlghU  of  Women,  A.  Skinner 
Klee  of  Guatemala;  IV.  Economic  and  Financial  Problems,  Joai 
Manuel  Pulg  Casauranc  of  Mexico;  V.  Social  Problems,  Juato 
Pastor  Bcnftez  of  Paraguay:  VI.  Intellectual  Cooperation,  Justin 
Barau  of  Haiti;  VII.  Communications.  Casto  Rojas  of  Bolivia: 
VIII.  International  Conferences  of  American  States,  Leonardo 
Argtlello  of  Nicaragua;  IX.  New  Economic  Matters,  ''artos 
Saavedra  Lamas  of  Argentina;  X.  Coordination  and  Style, 
Miguel  Paz  Harahona  of  Honduras.  J.  Tlutler  Wright  of  ;be 
United  States  delegation  was  vice-president  of  Commission  VII. 

Each  of  the  first  eight  commissions  had  responsibility  for 
one  of  the  chapters  into  which  the  conference  agenda  was  di¬ 
vided.  The  ninth  and  tenth  commissions  were  created  by  the 
Conference:  the  ninth  to  consider  special  economic  subjects: 
the  tenth  to  coordinate  and  edit  the  conclusions  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  On  the  scope  of  the  ninth  commission,  cf.  the  speech  of 
Dr.  Carlos  Saavedra  Lamas,  Argentine  Foreign  Minister,  in 
Diario,  No.  5,  p.  2-S. 

5.  The  conventions  related  to  the  following  subjects:  1.  Na¬ 
tionality  of  Women;  2.  Nationality;  3.  Extradition;  4.  Political 
Asylum;  5.  Teaching  of  History;  and  6.  Rights  and  Duties  of 
States.  For  the  text  of  these  documents,  cf.  Seventh  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  American  States,  Final  Act  (Provisional 
Edition,  Montevideo).  Hereafter  cited  as  Fiiia-l  Act. 

6.  Duo  to  delay  in  convening  the  Economic  and  Financial 
Conference,  it  was  announced  from  Argentina  on  April  20  that 
the  Commercial  Conference  might  be  convened  first.  Cf.  New 
York  Times,  April  21.  1934. 
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GROWTH  OF  GOOD  FEELING 

Preparations  for  the  Montevideo  Confer¬ 
ence  had  gone  forward  in  an  atmosphere  of 
increasing  pessimism.  Opinion  in  many 
quarters  favored  its  postponement,  despite 
the  fact  that  its  original  date — December 
1932 — had  already  been  set  over  one  year. 
The  failure  of  the  World  Economic  Confer¬ 
ence  and  the  Geneva  Disarmament  negotia¬ 
tions  had  cast  the  whole  international  con¬ 
ference  system  into  disrepute.  Various  inter- 
American  problems,  moreover,  had  reached 
an  acute  stage.  The  costly  Chaco  “war”  be¬ 
tween  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  the  Leticia  dis¬ 
pute  between  Colombia  and  Peru,  and  the 
revolution  in  Cuba  had  strained  political  re¬ 
lations.  Debt  defaults  and  trade  restrictions, 
including  high  tariffs,  exchange  controls, 
quotas  and  licensing  systems,  had  seriously 
injured  economic  relations.  It  was  feared 
that  the  Conference  would  aggravate  rather 
than  alleviate  many  of  these  difficulties. 

To  an  unexpected  extent,  however,  the 
Montevideo  gathering  disappointed  such  ap¬ 
prehensions.  Not  the  least  of  its  achieve¬ 
ments  was  the  surprising  degree  of  genuine 
good  feeling  which  characterized  its  sessions. 
The  cordial  attitude  of  the  Latin-American 
representatives  toward  the  United  States  of¬ 
fered  a  marked  contrast  to  the  hostility  dis¬ 
played  during  the  two  previous  conferences 
at  Santiago,  Chile  and  Havana.  Particular¬ 
ly  noteworthy  were  the  frank  yet  friendly 
statements  of  Dr.  Puig  Casauranc  of  Mexico 
and  the  close  cooperation  given  the  North 
American  delegation  by  Argentina,  which  in 
the  past  had  been  not  only  the  leading  critic 
of  the  United  States,  but  also  its  greatest 
rival  for  leadership  in  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere.  Although  this  cooperation  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  based  on  practical  considerations,^ 
it  was  an  important  factor  in  the  agreements 
achieved  by  the  Conference. 

This  cordiality  toward  the  United  States 
did  not  result  from  silencing  adverse  crit¬ 
icism.  On  the  contrary,  the  exercise  of  rela¬ 
tive  free  speech  in  the  Conference,  permit¬ 
ting  discussion  of  controversial  questions, 
apparently  facilitated  the  development  of 
confidence  and  friendly  feeling.  President 
Gabriel  Terra  of  Uruguay,  in  his  opening 
address,  referred  to  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff 
and  its  “lamentable  results.”  Cuba  and 
Haiti  aired  their  respective  grievances.  The 
question  of  debts  was  brought  into  the  open 
by  Dr.  Puig  of  Mexico.® 

The  personality  and  policy  of  Secretary 
Hull  also  contributed  to  dissipate  distrust  of 
the  United  States.  His  honesty,  sincerity 

7.  Ct.  p.  92. 

.9.  Ct.  Diario.  Xo.  2.  p.  4  :  No.  3.  p.  8;  No.  fi.  p.  3.  For  thp 
pressure  exerted  by  various  L.atin- American  delegates,  to  elim¬ 
inate  from  the  address  of  Dr.  Giraudy  of  Cuba  certain  expres¬ 
sions  considered  critical  of  tbe  United  States,  ef.  Herminio 
Portell  Vila.  "Cuba  y  la  Conferencia  de  Montevideo.”  Pohemia 
(Havana).  March  18,  1934. 


and  simplicity  won  the  respect  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  other  delegates.  Behind  these 
immediate  factors  was  the  increasing  be¬ 
lief  of  the  Latin  Americans  that  the  United 
States  was  abandoning  its  former  practice 
of  intervention  in  the  Caribbean  countries. 
The  whole  program  of  the  “New  Deal,” 
moreover,  had  aroused  a  markedly  sympa¬ 
thetic  response  in  Latin  America,  and  con¬ 
tributed  toward  the  development  of  a  new 
cordiality. 

INITIAL  SKIRMISHES 

The  first  week  of  the  Conference  proved 
uneventful  save  for  two  contests  which 
served  to  indicate  both  the  relative  strength 
of  the  leading  delegations  and  their  probable 
alignment  in  future  discussions.  One  of 
these  contests  had  to  do  with  the  relation  of 
Pan-Americanism  to  European  nations  and 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  other  concerned 
a  Mexican  bid  for  leadership. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  steering  com¬ 
mittee,  Argentina  presented  a  motion  author¬ 
izing  Spain  to  name  an  observer  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  and,  at  the  instance  of  Brazil,  this 
proposition  was  amplified  to  include  a  Por¬ 
tuguese  observer.  On  the  same  day — Decem¬ 
ber  4 — the  Secretary  General  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  released  an  extensive  memoran¬ 
dum  prepared  at  Geneva  on  The  Work  of  the 
League  of  Nations  in  relation  to  the  Agenda 
of  the  Seventh  Pan-American  Conference.'^ 
This  brochure,  in  addition  to  its  review  of 
League  activities,  recounted  the  steps  which 
had  led  to  the  sending  of  a  League  “observ¬ 
er”  to  Montevideo.’® 

The  possibility  of  observers  at  the  Confer¬ 
ence  representing  the  League  and  various 
European  nations  stirred  opposition  from 
Secretary  Hull.  If  Spain  and  Portugal  were 
entitled  to  representation  as  mother  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Latin-American  nations,  it  was 
argued  that  France  and  Great  Britain  might 
merit  similar  consideration  as  the  mother 
lands  respectively  of  Haiti  and  the  United 
States.  Before  sanctioning  interlocking  re¬ 
lationships  with  world  organizations  or 
European  states,  Mr.  Hull  maintained  that 

9.  Geneva,  November  1933.  For  a  resumfi  of  the  relations 
of  the  American  states  to  the  League  of  Nations,  cf.  Stephen  V. 
Duggan,  "Latin  America,  the  League,  and  the  United  States," 
Foreign  Affairs  (New  Tork),  January  1934,  p.  ’81-293.  A 
fuller  discussion  is  found  in  Warren  H.  Kelchner,  LatiH-Aineri- 
can  Relations  with  the  League  of  Xations  (Boston,  World 
Peace  Foundation,  1929). 

10.  On  August  7.  1933  Dr.  Buero,  Secretary  General  of  the 
Conference,  offlclally  advised  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
League  of  Nations  of  the  coming  gathering  and  suggested  the 
preparation  of  the  memorandum  mentioned  above.  Three  months 
later,  in  answer  to  a  communication  suggesting  "the  sending 
to  Montevideo  of  a  high  official  of  the  League,”  the  Secretary 
General  appointed  Julian  Nogueira,  a  Uruguayan  member  of 
the  Secretariat,  to  attend  the  Conference  as  an  observer.  On 
November  17.  however,  apparently  as  the  result  of  representa¬ 
tions  from  Washington,  Dr.  Buero  announced  that  Sr.  Nogueira 
would  come  to  Montevideo,  but  would  not  attend  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  Xctv  York  Times,  November  18.  1933.  In  a  newspaper 
interview  after  his  arrival  at  Montevideo.  Sr.  Nogueira  declared 
that  he  was  present  as  a  League  "observer,”  not  with  any 
right  to  participate  even  passively  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Conference,  but  only  to  follow  its  labors  as  best  he  could  "from 
the  outside.”  La  Xacion  (Buenos  Aires),  December  6,  1933. 
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the  purposes  of  Pan-Americanism  should  be 
re-examined,  in  order  that  a  definite  policy 
governing  its  relation  with  other  interna¬ 
tional  movements  might  be  laid  down.  As 
a  result  of  his  initiative,  the  Conference  on 
December  16  adopted  a  resolution  postpon¬ 
ing  consideration  of  the  whole  question  and 
entrusting  to  the  next  Pan-American  Con¬ 
ference  the  task  of  determining  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that  must  guide  the  admission  to  fu¬ 
ture  conferences  “of  observers  of  organiza¬ 
tions  or  of  non-American  States  ...  as  well 
as  of  their  character  and  prerogatives."  The 
next  Conference  was  also  asked  to  study 
“the  activities  and  methods  of  cooperation 
with  other  parts  of  the  world  by  the  Pan 
American  Organization.”  The  whole  prob¬ 
lem  was  to  be  approached  in  such  a  way  as 
“to  insure  the  full  and  wholehearted  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States  and  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  with  non-American  organizations  and 
States,  without  complicating  or  involving  the 
integrity  of  the  international  organization 
of  the  twenty-one  American  Republics.”" 

MEXICO'S  VIEWS  ON  DEBTS  AND  SILVER 

If  in  this  first  contest  the  point  of  view 
of  the  United  States  triumphed  over  that  of 
Argentina,  in  the  second  skirmish,  Argen¬ 
tina,  Brazil  and  Chile  scored  a  victory  over 
Mexico.  Mexico  had  sent  to  Montevideo  not 
only  the  most  thoroughly  prepared  but  also 
the  second  largest  delegation  present  at  the 
Conference.  Since  the  previous  July  Mexico 
had  sought  amplification  of  the  Conference 
agenda  in  order  to  include  consideration  of  a 
debt  moratorium  running  from  six  to  ten 
years,  and  also  of  the  remonetization  of 
silver,  one  of  its  own  most  important 
products." 

Dr.  Puig  Casauranc,  head  of  the  Mexican 
delegation,  whose  addresses  were  outstand¬ 
ing  for  their  social  sympathies  as  well  as 
for  their  length  and  eloquence,  supported  his 
country’s  proposals  in  a  speech  before  the 
steering  committee  on  December  4.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  moratorium  suggested  might 
signify  an  attack  on  the  interests  of  the 

11.  Cf.  Wew’  York  Times,  Pecfmb»r  7.  1933  and  Diario,  No.  C, 
p.  2 ;  No.  8,  p.  2.  For  the  text  of  the  resolution,  cf.  Final  Act, 
p.  11,  12.  A  discussion  of  the  relation  of  Pan-Americanism  and 
the  Learie  of  Nations,  as  evidenced  in  the  Conference  debates, 
Is  riven  In  Carlos  D&vlla,  "The  Monte\-ldeo  Conference:  Ante¬ 
cedents  and  Accomplishments.”  International  Conciliation  (New 
Tork.  Carnerle  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  May  1934), 
p.  131-136. 

12.  For  the  full  text  of  the  Mexican  proposal,  cf.  Diario, 
No.  4,  p.  2-4.  Among  other  matters  It  favored  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  International  bodies  of  a  Juridical  character  "to  nego¬ 
tiate  debt  agreements  without  the  Intervention  of  committees 
of  bankers."  Since  1919  an  International  Committee  of  Bank¬ 
ers.  In  which  representatives  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company 
have  played  a  prominent  part,  has  directed  negotiations  with 
Mexico  concerning  renewal  of  loan  payments.  Mexico  Is  In  de¬ 
fault  for  a  larger  sum  than  any  other  I.atln-Amerlcan  country. 
Government,  state  and  city  bonds  (Including  the  debt  of  the 
National  Railways),  on  which  payment  has  been  suspended, 
total  2621,800,996,  with  accrued  Interest  of  $554,706,760.  Cf. 
Max  Winkler.  Foreign  Bonds:  An  Autopsv  (Philadelphia,  Ro¬ 
land  Swain.  1933),  p.  198-200.  For  the  history  of  the  Mexican 
debt.  cf.  Edgar  Turlington,  Mexico  and  Her  Foreign  Creditors 
(JCew  York.  Columbia  University  Press,  1930). 


“super-bankers.”  But  he  argued  that  un¬ 
less  “the  worm-eaten  system  of  credit”  was 
transformed  into  a  “social  function,”  all  the 
generous  purposes  of  Secretary  Hull  in  favor 
of  tariff  reform  were  doomed  to  failure.^^ 

It  had  been  expected  that  the  United  States 
would  oppose  consideration  of  the  debt  ques¬ 
tion.  Secretary  Hull,  however,  lost  no  time 
in  declaring:  “I  have  no  interest  in  avoiding 
discussion.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  express 
a  desire  for  the  freest  anci  frankest  discus¬ 
sion  possible  on  these  matters.”  He  pointed 
out,  nevertheless,  that  he  was  not  “author¬ 
ized  to  vote  either  for  or  against  any  resolu¬ 
tion  to  which  the  discussion  of  these  points 
might  lead  .  .  .  Neither  I  nor  my  government 
have  authority  to  represent  in  this  confer¬ 
ence  either  creditors  or  debtors.”  Referring 
to  the  bankers  he  continued :  “I  take  the  lib¬ 
erty  to  say  here,  with  all  frankness,  that  the 
international  bankers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  and 
have  not  been  supporters  of  the  Roosevelt 
Administration.” 

It  was  Argentina  which  led  the  opposition 
against  the  Mexican  program.  Its  brilliant 
and  ambitious  Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Saave¬ 
dra  Lamas,  emphasized  the  wide  differences 
in  the  financial  situation  of  the  several 
American  countries.  The  proposal  for  a  uni¬ 
form  moratorium  “might  have  harmful  re¬ 
percussions  on  the  credit  of  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  which  have  labored  painfully  to  main¬ 
tain  it.”  As  a  result  of  this  opposition,  the 
Mexican  projects  were  referred  with  many 
verbal  tributes  to  the  Inter-American  High 
Commission. Although  thus  buried  as  far 
as  discussion  at  Montevideo  was  concerned, 
subsequent  action  transferring  their  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  Pan-American  Financial  Con¬ 
ference  at  Santiago  promised  the  possibility 
of  resurrection  at  a  more  opportune  time." 

EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  WOMEN 

The  only  important  topic  at  the  Confer¬ 
ence  on  which  the  United  States  delegation 
for  a  time  openly  opposed  majority  senti¬ 
ment  was  that  relating  to  equal  rights  for 
women.  The  sixth  Pan-American  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Havana  had  authorized  the 
constitution  of  an  Inter-American  Com¬ 
mission  of  Women,  representing  all  the 
American  states,  to  study  the  status  of 
women  under  the  laws  of  the  several  coun¬ 
tries  and  report  to  the  Seventh  Conference.’*^ 

13.  In  this  address  Dr.  Puig  made  the  only  open  reference 
expressed  at  the  Conference  to  the  many  dictatorships  and 
semi-dictatorships  represented  at  Montevideo.  Cf.  Diario,  No.  6. 
p.  7. 

14.  This  body,  formerly  the  International  High  Commission, 
was  established  by  the  First  Pan-American  Financial  Con¬ 
ference  In  1915.  The  commission  was  charged  with  general 
responsibility  for  furthering  study  and  action  on  financial 
questions.  Cf.  James  Brown  Scott,  International  Conferences 
of  American  States  (New  Tork,  Oxford  University  Press,  1931), 
p.  232. 

15.  For  the  debate  and  actions  taken  on  the  Mexican  pro¬ 
posals,  cf.  Diario,  No.  6,  p.  2-26 ;  No.  11,  p.  2-4 ;  also  Final 
Act,  p.  11. 

16.  Cf.  Scott,  The  International  Conferences  of  American 
States,  1889-1918,  cited,  p.  408,  494  ff. 
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This  commission  was  organized  with  Miss 
Doris  Stevens  of  the  United  States  as  chair¬ 
man,  and  presented  at  Montevideo  a  report 
declaring  that  the  assumption,  embodied  in 
the  laws  of  most  American  states,  that  “men 
are  by  nature  entitled  to  rule  over  women  is, 
on  its  face,  scandalous  and  unworthy  of  a 
hemisphere  dedicated  to  freedom.”  The 
present  status  of  women,  according  to  the 
report,  “can  only  be  termed  that  of  a  slave.” 
The  commission  called  on  the  American 
states  “to  outlaw  the  anti-social  system  which 
now  stigmatizes  one-half  of  the  adult  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  communities  as  irresponsible 
wards  of  man  and  of  the  State,”  and  asked 
that  the  Conference  approve  a  treaty  provid¬ 
ing  for  removal  of  all  discrimination  between 
the  sexes  with  regard  to  nationality  as  well 
as  to  civil  and  political  rights.*’ 

The  plenary  session  of  the  Conference  on 
December  16,  which  was  addressed  by  six 
members  of  the  commission,  approved  a  vote 
of  applause  to  this  body  and  requested  it  to 
continue  its  activities,  in  order  to  furnish 
the  next  Pan-American  Conference  with  pro¬ 
posals  for  putting  into  effect  “the  principles 
of  equality  of  rights  between  men  and 


ECONOMIC 

Discussion  in  the  Latin  American  press 
preliminary  to  the  Montevideo  Conference 
had  centered  so  largely  on  economic  ques¬ 
tions  that  the  coming  gathering  w^as  often 
referred  to  as  an  economic  congress.  Hopes 
that  the  Conference  might  serve  to  promote 
economic  reconstruction  may  have  been 
strengthened  by  the  shift  in  Washington’s 
foreign  trade  policy,  following  the  failure  of 
the  World  Economic  Conference  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1933.  Negotiations  for  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  were  opened  with  Argen¬ 
tina,  Brazil  and  Colombia.  On  November  9, 
however,  the  White  House  issued  a  statement 
declaring  that,  because  of  temporary  emer¬ 
gency  policies,  the  United  States  delegation 
at  Montevideo  would  have  “to  forego  imme¬ 
diate  discussion  of  such  matters  as  currency 
stabilization,  uniform  import  prohibitions, 
permanent  customs  duties,  and  the  like.”^* 
The  ban  on  tariff  discussion  by  United  States 
delegates,  however,  w^as  subsequently  lifted, 
due  largely  to  Secretary  Hull’s  persistent  ap¬ 
peals  to  Washington. 

17.  Report  of  the  Inter-American  CommisfHon  of  Women  to 
the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States  on  the 
Civil  and  Political  Rights  of  Women  (Montevideo,  December 
1933),  p.  6. 

18.  Cf.  Filial  Act,  p.  35.  A  proposal  to  constitute  the  women 
members  of  the  offlclal  delegations  at  Montevideo  Into  a  com* 
mission  charged  with  the  formulation  of  a  future  program — a 
move  designed  apparently  to  supplant  the  presert  commission 
by  a  rival  body — was  adopted  by  the  steering  committee,  but 
failed  of  approval  In  the  plenary  session.  (Diario,  No.  21,  p.  18, 
21.)  The  Conference  did  suggest,  however,  that  the  commis¬ 
sion  should  rotate  Its  presidency  among  the  various  countries 
represented  among  its  members.  (Final  Act,  p.  36.) 


women.”*®  A  treaty  convention  was  ap¬ 
proved  providing  that  in  the  American 
states:  “There  will  be  no  distinction  based 
on  sex  as  regards  nationality,  in  their  legis¬ 
lation  or  in  their  practice.”  On  the  question 
of  civil  and  political  rights,  however,  the 
Conference  limited  itself  to  recommending 
that  the  American  republics  grant  these  “so 
far  as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each 
country  will  conveniently  permit.”*^* 

The  National  Woman’s  party  in  the  United 
States  had  from  the  beginning  played  the 
major  role  in  this  campaign  for  equal  rights. 
Other  women’s  organizations,  such  as  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  opposed  the  move¬ 
ment  as  futile  and  endangering  the  protec¬ 
tive  legislation  for  women  already  in  force. 
The  United  States  delegation  at  Montevideo 
apparently  sympathized  with  this  second  po¬ 
sition,  and  at  first  refused  support  to  the 
equal  nationality  treaty  which  had  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  other  delegations.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  20,  however,  as  the  result  of  numerous 
protests  from  Senators,  Congressmen  and 
various  women’s  groups,  this  position  was 
reversed  and  Secretary  Hull  announced  that 
the  United  States  would  adhere.^® 


PROBLEMS 

While  the  Roosevelt  declaration  damped 
the  expectations  of  the  Latin-American  del¬ 
egates,  it  did  not  alter  their  determination 
to  air  economic  difficulties  at  Montevideo. 
On  December  4  Dr.  Saavedra  Lamas  pro¬ 
posed  the  creation  of  a  preparatory  commit¬ 
tee  for  a  Pan-American  economic  and  com¬ 
mercial  conference,  and  urged  that  the 
United  States  should  lead  the  American  re¬ 
publics  in  an  effort  to  reconvene  the  World 
Economic  Conference.  Peru  advocated  the 
creation  of  an  international  American  bank. 
Both  Uruguay  and  Brazil  declared  in  favor 
of  a  tariff  truce,  and  the  former  proposed 
organization  of  an  “International  American 
Institute  of  Economic  and  Financial  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Cooperation.”^^ 

The  only  major  economic  measure  to  win 
general  support,  however,  was  the  tariff  res¬ 
olution  presented  by  Secretary  Hull  on  De¬ 
cember  12.  It  proposed:  (1)  the  lowering 
of  high  customs  duties  through  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  bilateral  or  multilateral  reciprocity 
treaties;  (2)  the  elimination  of  those  duties 
which  “almost  completely  exclude  interna- 

19.  FimoI  Act,  p.  SB,  36,  135-141.  On  May  14  the  Super- 
vbiiory  Committee  of  the  Pan  American  Union  decided  that  thl* 
treaty  la  open  to  the  nations  of  the  world  for  adherence.  A 
treaty  irrantinK  complete  equal  rii^hts.  although  not  considered 
directly  by  the  Conference  and  not  listed  In  the  Final  Act,  was 
slirni'd  by  Cuba.  Ecuador,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay. 

20.  Final  Act,  p.  75.  The  Conference  also  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  recommending  that  at  the  next  Conference  women  mem¬ 
bers  be  Included  in  all  the  delegations. 

21.  Instead,  the  Conference  was  urged  to  devote  Its  dis¬ 
cussions  to  intellectual  cooperation.  Improvement  of  communi¬ 
cations  and  development  of  a  Pan-American  highway.  Cf. 
State  Department,  Press  Releases,  November  11,  1933. 

22.  Cf.  Diario.  No.  6.  p.  26,  35;  No.  9,  p.  4,  7 ;  No.  14,  p.  32. 
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tional  competition,  such  as  those  which  re¬ 
strict  the  importation  of  particular  commod¬ 
ities  to  less  than  3  to  5  per  cent  of  domestic 
consumption,”  or  those  “which  have  been  in 
effect  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  with¬ 
out  having  brought  about  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  equal  to  15  per  cent  of  the  total  domes¬ 
tic  consumption  thereof”;  (3)  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  unconditional  most-favored-na¬ 
tion  clause  and  (4)  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  international  agency  to  compile 
and  circulate  information  concerning  the 
progress  achieved  in  reducing  trade  barriers. 

In  introducing  this  resolution.  Secretary 
Hull  made  it  clear  that  his  proposal  did  not 
call  for  any  “treaties,  conventions  or  legal 
commitments”  and  signified  only  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  future  policy.  Despite  these  assur¬ 
ances,  the  resolution  occasioned  active  and 
long-continued  debate  and  was  only  ap¬ 
proved  on  the  fourth  day  of  discussion.^"* 
The  proposal  for  lowering  customs  duties 
was  hailed  by  the  delegates  of  several  coun¬ 
tries  as  indicating  an  important  modification 
of  the  former  tariff  policy  of  the  United 
States.  The  Argentine  Foreign  Minister  wel¬ 
comed  the  motion  as  a  step  toward  giving 
Pan-Americanism  an  “economic  content,” 
the  need  of  which  he  had  previously  empha¬ 
sized.  Argentina,  in  fact,  was  foremost 
among  supporters  of  the  Hull  proposal.-^ 
Dr.  Puig  Casauranc  of  Mexico,  while  ap¬ 
plauding  the  Hull  motion  as  an  attack  on 
high  tariffs  and  a  beginning  at  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  economic  cooperation,  argued  that 
tariff  reduction  alone  would  not  remedy  the 
existing  depression.  The  evil  was  deeper. 
While  credit  continued  to  be  inflated,  while 
disparity  between  the  gains  of  capital  and 
those  of  labor  prevailed,  it  was  illusory  to 
hope  for  economic  improvement. 

In  the  succeeding  discussion  the  idea  of  a 
Pan-American  program  for  lower  tariffs  was 
attacked  from  two  sides.  Countries  like  Sal¬ 
vador,  Peru  and  Haiti,  which  sell  a  consid¬ 
erable  if  not  the  greater  part  of  their  ex¬ 
ports  to  Europe,  objected  to  such  a  policy  on 


23.  Although  the  possible  negotiation  of  regional  agreements 
was  somewhat  safeguarded  by  the  suggestion  that  the  subscrib¬ 
ing  governments  “declare  and  call  upon  all  countries  to  declare 
that  they  will  not  invoke  their  right  to  demand  under  the 
most-favored-nation  clause  contained  in  bilateral  treaties  .  .  . 
any  beneiits  of  multilateral  treaties  which  have  as  their  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  the  liberalization  of  international  economic  rela¬ 
tions  .  .  For  the  text  of  the  Hull  proposal,  cf.  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  Press  Releases,  December  13,  1933. 

24.  For  the  text  of  the  debate,  cf.  Diario,  No.  10,  p.  2-12 ; 
No.  11,  p.  14-26;  No.  12.  p.  2-16;  No.  13.  p.  28-36. 

25.  At  Havana  an  Argentine  declaration  favoring  reduction 
of  economic  barriers  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  United  States. 
For  this  debate,  which  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  Honorio 
Pueyrreddn,  head  of  the  Argentine  delegation,  cf.  "The  Sixth 
Pan-American  Conference.  Part  I.”  Foreign  Policy  Association, 
Information  Service,  April  27,  1928,  p.  57-60.  Subsequently, 
however,  changes  of  administration  had  taken  place  in  both 
Argentina  and  the  United  States.  It  was  reported,  moreover, 
that  Argentine  approval  of  the  Hull  proposal  had  been  traded 
for  United  States  support  of  the  Argentine  anti-war  pact.  For 
a  resume  of  the  tariff  discussions  ,at  the  Fourth  Pan-American 
Commercial  Conference  (Washington,  1931),  cf.  D&vila,  “The 
Montevideo  Conference."  cited,  p.  143-145. 


the  ground  that  it  would  discriminate  against 
European  nations,  thus  provoking  reprisals 
which  would  hamper  profitable  trade  rela¬ 
tions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hull  proposal 
was  criticized  as  endangering  the  possibility 
of  a  Latin-American  customs  union.  Dr. 
Antonio  Parra  of  Ecuador  maintained  that 
the  most-favored-nation  formula  should  not 
be  approved  if  it  would  block  the  possibility 
of  preferential  agreements  among  the  Latin- 
American  states.  Chile  supported  this  po¬ 
sition,  arguing  that  special  favors  to  neigh¬ 
boring  nations  should  be  made  an  exception 
to  the  most-favored-nation  principle.^* 

Summing  up  the  debate  on  the  fourth  day. 
Dr.  Puig  pointed  out  that  the  Hull  resolu¬ 
tion  presented  two  main  propositions :  ( 1 )  a 
pledge  to  lower  tariff  barriers,  which  was  so 
directly  in  accord  with  the  needs  of  Latin 
America  as  to  merit  unanimous  approval;-^ 
and  (2)  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  equal 
treatment  (most-favored-nation)  as  the 
basis  of  commercial  policy,  which  could  only 
be  approved  with  reservations  because  of 
the  special  conditions  of  various  American 
states.  Objections  to  this  second  point,  how¬ 
ever,  were  quieted,  when  the  United  States 
delegation  made  it  clear  that  an  affirmative 
vote  on  the  Hull  declaration  would  represent 
not  an  obligatory  pledge  concerning  future 
action,  but  only  general  approval  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved.  The  proposal  was  finally 
adopted  unanimously The  debate,  how¬ 
ever,  had  brought  into  the  open  not  only  the 
differing  conditions  and  ambitions  of  the 
Latin  American  states,  but  also  the  difficul¬ 
ties  obstructing  both  a  purely  American 
trade  agreement  and  maintenance  of  the 
unconditional  most-favored-nation  principle. 

Other  resolutions  adopted  dealt  with  dis¬ 
approval  of  import  prohibitions,  commercial 
arbitration,  promotion  of  tourist  travel,  pro¬ 
tection  of  patents,  bills  of  exchange  and  bills 
of  lading.  Definite  action  on  currency  sta¬ 
bilization,  a  common  monetary  system  and 
the  project  for  an  Inter-American  Organi¬ 
zation  of  Economic  and  Financial  Coopera¬ 
tion  (with  its  provisions  for  a  Consulting 
Economic  Commission  and  an  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Bank)  was  deferred  to  the  Santiago  and 
Buenos  Aires  conferences. 


26.  Although  this  T'oint  was  partially  safeiTuarcied  in  the 
Hull  devliiration  (footnote'  23).  the  Confi-rence  approve<l  an 
aiMitional  re.solution  fas'oring  “the  granting  of  exclusive  com¬ 
mercial  advantages  by  contiguous  or  neighboring  countries." 
Cf.  Pinal  Act,  p.  94. 

27.  While  many  Latin-American  republics  depend  on  customs 
duties  for  at  least  halt  of  their  fiscal  revenues,  they  incline  to 
support  a  low  tariff  policy  internationally  to  assure  favorable 
markets  for  exports,  on  which  their  economy  is  so  largely 
based. 

28.  With  reservations  by  Ecuador,  Haiti,  Peru  and  Salva¬ 
dor.  Before  the  vote  was  taken.  Haiti  made  it  clear  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  financial  control  “imposed"  by  the  United  States, 
it  could  not  sign  any  trade  agreement  without  the  previous 
approval  of  the  United  States  financial  adviser. 
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THE  CHACO  CONFLICT 


Although  not  officially  on  the  agenda,  the 
Chaco  conflict  between  Bolivia  and  Para¬ 
guay,  with  its  open  denial  of  American  sol¬ 
idarity,  constituted  the  most  urgent  problem 
before  the  Conference.  In  defiance  of  all 
past  efforts  to  organize  peace  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  hemisphere,  this  conflict  had  continued 
for  eighteen  months,  causing  an  estimated 
loss  of  100,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Three  agencies — a  group  of  neighboring 
countries  (Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile  and 
Peru) ,  a  Committee  of  Neutrals  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  the  League  of  Nations — had  labored 
fruitlessly  to  end  the  struggle.^^  The  two 
American  groups  had  finally  withdrawn  from 
the  field,  giving  the  League  of  Nations  a  free 
hand.  By  action  on  May  20  and  July  3,  1933 
the  League  Council  authorized  sending  to 
the  Chaco  a  commission  to  negotiate  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities  and  an  arbitration  agree¬ 
ment,  and  to  conduct  if  necessary  a  full  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  dispute.*®  This  commission, 
headed  by  J.  Alvarez  del  Vayo,  Spanish  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Mexico,  reached  South  America 
early  in  November  and  proceeded  to  visit 
both  combatant  nations. 

The  failure  of  all  previous  peace  efforts 
caused  some  to  argue  that  the  Conference 
should  avoid  discussion  of  the  struggle.  It 
was  alleged  that  further  interference  from 
the  outside  might  serve  only  to  exacerbate 
the  passions  of  the  belligerents.  Those  of  a 
contrary  opinion  maintained  that  for  the 
Conference  to  ignore  the  Chaco  question 
would  be  to  confess  complete  futility.  The 
Chilean  Foreign  Minister  declared:  “If  in 
this  solemn  opportunity,  we  .  .  .  are  not  able 
to  measure  up  to  the  purpose  which  calls  us 
together,  namely  that  of  demonstrating  the 
existence  of  continental  fraternity,  it  would 
be  better  for  us  to  renounce  meeting  in  new 
assemblies.”  The  result  would  be,  according 
to  the  Paraguayan  Foreign  Minister,  “that 
the  Pan-American  Conference  would  be  a 
comedy  played  in  front  of  a  cemetery.”*' 

The  Conference,  far  from  ignoring  the 
problem,  early  displayed  ’its  concern  to 
achieve  a  satisfactory  solution.  Even  before 
the  formal  sessions  began.  Secretary  Hull  in 
his  visits  to  the  other  delegations  had  ex¬ 
pressed  his  profound  desire  that  the  conflict 
be  ended.  President  Terra  declared  in  his 
opening  address:  “We  have  been  proud  of 
being  the  continent  of  peace  and  arbitration 
....  In  my  opinion  the  Conference  which 

29.  For  the  background  of  the  conflict  and  the  efforts  to  end 
It,  cf.  Agnes  S.  Waddell,  “Unsettled  Boundary  Disputes  in 
Latin  America,"  Foreign  Policy  Association,  Information  Ser¬ 
vice,  March  5,  1930;  and  John  C.  deWilde,  “South  American 
Conflicts,"  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  May  21,  1933. 

30.  I.eague  of  Nations.  Official  Journal,  June  1933,  p.  760- 
770  ;  September  1933,  p.  1072-79. 

31.  Cf.  Diario,  No.  13,  p.  15;  No.  16,  p.  11. 


I  today  have  the  honor  of  inaugurating,  can¬ 
not  close  its  ears  to  the  clamor  of  American 
opinion  ....  The  noble  juridical  tradition 
of  America  cannot  remain  buried  in  the 
swamps  of  the  Chaco.”*^ 

In  attacking  the  question,  the  Conference 
had  to  decide  whether  it  would  cooperate 
with  the  League  Commission  already  in  the 
field  or  independently  seek  a  settlement  of 
the  dispute.  Various  suggestions  were  pre¬ 
sented,  but  opinion  finally  inclined  to  the 
former  course,  and  a  subcommission  was 
named  to  study  the  matter.**  Meanwhile 
President  Terra,  in  great  part  at  Mr.  Hull’s 
suggestion,  had  initiated  direct  conversa¬ 
tions  with  the  representatives  in  Montevideo 
of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay.  On  December  12 
the  Conference  subcommission  joined  forces 
with  him,  and  three  days  later  a  Conference 
motion  pledged  the  American  states  “to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  League  of  Nations  in  the 
application  of  the  Covenant.”*^ 

It  had  been  feared  that  the  success  of  the 
peace  negotiations  might  be  hindered  by  the 
decisive  victory  of  the  Paraguayan  army  on 
December  10  and  11,  when  10,000  Bolivian 
troops  were  captured.  But  on  December  18 
Paraguay  offered  Bolivia  a  truce  until  the 
end  of  the  year — a  tender  which  was  formal¬ 
ly  accepted  on  the  following  day.  The  news 
of  this  victory,  announced  at  a  dramatic 
session  of  the  First  Commission  on  Decem¬ 
ber  19,  called  forth  a  wave  of  jubilation  and 
thanksgiving,  in  which  warm  tributes  were 
paid  to  all  the  agencies  which  had  labored 
to  end  the  war :  the  League  and  its  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Washington  Commission  of  Neu¬ 
trals,  the  group  of  neighboring  countries, 
and  President  Terra. 

Then,  however,  came  reverses.  On  the 
initiative  of  the  United  States  and  Brazil, 
the  specific  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  states  to  cooperate  with  the  League  was 
modified  into  a  promise  to  support  “in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  special  circumstances  and 
policy  of  each  government,  the  formula  of 
settlement  which  may  be  arrived  at  for  the 
solution  of  the  Chaco  conflict.”**  Thus  the 
possibility  of  applying  League  sanctions  was 
w’eakened.  Enthusiasm  was  further  cooled 
by  charges  that  the  armed  forces  of  both 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay  had  violated  the 

32.  Cf.  ibid..  So.  2,  p.  3. 

33.  Cf.  Diario,  No.  5,  p.  14.  This  decision  was  cr'ticlwd  in 
the  Latin-American  press  as  having  blocked  open  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Conference  to  settle  the  conflict  and  transferred 
the  negotiations  to  a  small  suhcommission  meeting  behind  closed 
doors.  Cf.  El  Dia  (Montevideo),  December  10,  1933. 

34.  Cf.  Diario.  No.  13,  p.  17-19.  On  December  17,  both  Presi¬ 
dent  Terra  and  Secretary  Hull  telegraphed  the  Presidents  of 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  urging  them  to  accept  an  armistice.  It 
was  alleged  that  pressure  from  the  United  States  was  particu¬ 
larly  influential  in  bringing  Bolivia  to  an  agreement.  (Netc 
York  Times.  December  18,  20,  1933.) 

35.  Diario,  No.  17,  p.  2. 
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truce.  On  December  24  the  Conference, 
in  view  of  its  approaching  adjournment, 
formally  turned  over  responsibility  for  the 
Chaco  negotiations  to  the  League  Commis¬ 
sion — which  had  returned  to  Montevideo  on 
the  previous  day.^^  This  action  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  motion  presented  by  Secretary 
Hull  at  the  closing  session  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  which  urged  both  belligerent  nations, 
in  view  of  their  membership  in  the  League 
of  Nations,  “to  accept  juridical  processes  for 
the  settlement  of  their  differences.”^’  The 
members  of  the  League  Commission  were 
present  at  this  session  and  were  given  an 
enthusiastic  ovation.  Julio  Alvarez  del 
Vayo,  chairman  of  the  League  commission, 
thanked  the  Conference  for  its  peace  efforts 
and  paid  tribute  to  the  cooperative  endeav¬ 
ors  which  had  resulted  in  the  truce. 

Thus  the  Conference  adjourned,  leaving 
the  unsolved  dispute  in  the  hands  of  the 
League.  Hopes  of  peace  were  balked,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  recalcitrance  of  the  combatant 
nations.^®  The  commission  was  unable  to 
secure  the  acceptance  of  a  plan  of  arbitra¬ 
tion.  and  fighting  was  renewed  on  January 
7.  The  League  body  nevertheless  continued 
its  offices,  and  on  February  24  submitted  in 
the  form  of  a  draft  treaty  a  proposal  both 
for  the  settlement  of  the  territorial  dispute 
by  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice,  and  for  interim  measures  of  securi- 
tv  to  prevent  further  armed  clashes.^9  When 
this  offer  was  rejected  by  the  belligerents, 
the  commission  returned  to  Geneva  to  pre¬ 
pare  its  report,  which  was  published  on 
May  12. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  PEACE  MACHINERY 

Linked  with  the  efforts  of  the  conference 
to  end  the  Chaco  conflict  were  its  endeavors 
to  strengthen  inter-American  peace  ma¬ 
chinery.  In  addition  to  the  commitments 
outlined  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  Anti-War  Pact,'*®  peace  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  rested 
on  three  accords:  the  Gondra  Conciliation 
Treaty  of  1923  and  the  Pan-American  Ar¬ 
bitration  and  Conciliation  Treaties  of  1929.'** 

The  failure  of  many  of  the  American 
states  to  sign  these  treaties  constituted  a 

36.  For  the  text  of  the  resolution,  of.  Final  Art,  p.  78. 

37.  Diario,  No.  22,  p.  2. 

38.  Some  observers,  linkinjr  the  overshadowing  Influence  of 
Arircntina  in  Parairuay  with  the  latter’s  determination  to  renew 
hostilities,  charged  Argentina  with  secretly  stimulating  the 
struggle.  Of.  Nuestro  Diario  (Guatemala  City),  March  B,  1934. 

39.  Of.  John  C.  deWilde,  "The  CTiaco  War  Pefles  Settle¬ 
ment.”  Foreion  Policy  Bulletin,  March  16,  1934,  and  Netc  York 
Times,  March  13,  1934. 

40.  At  the  time  of  the  Montevideo  Conference.  Brazil,  Costa 
Rica,  Ecuador  and  the  United  States  were  not  members  of  the 
T.eague.  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Salvador  and  Uruguay  had 
not  signed  the  Anti-War  Pact. 

41.  For  the  provisions  of  the.se  treaties,  cf.  William  T.  Stone, 
"The  Pan-American  Arbitration  Treaty,”  Foreign  Policy  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Information  Service,  November  13.  1929. 


serious  weakness  in  peace  organization.  Al¬ 
though  the  Gondra  Treaty  had  been  ratified 
by  all  the  twenty-one  American  nations  ex¬ 
cept  Argentina  and  Bolivia,  the  1929  Ar¬ 
bitration  Treaty  had  been  approved  by  only 
twelve  countries,  and  the  Conciliation  Treaty 
by  fourteen.-**  Moreover,  the  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  peace  movement  was  apparently  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  development  of  two  rival  sys¬ 
tems  of  organization.  Argentina,  which 
had  failed  to  sign  not  only  the  three  Ameri¬ 
can  accords,  but  also  the  Anti-War  Pact, 
had  launche(3  in  1932  its  own  peace  pact,  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  Foreign  Minister 
Saavedra  Lamas. 

The  treaty  condemned  wars  of  aggres¬ 
sion,  bound  its  signatories  to  settle  their 
disputes  “only  through  the  pacific  means  es¬ 
tablished  by  international  law,”  and  pledged 
the  non-recognition  of  territorial  changes 
effected  by  violence.  Should  any  signatory 
violate  the  treaty,  the  others,  as  neutrals, 
are  to  “adopt  a  common  and  solidary  atti¬ 
tude;  they  shall  exercise  the  political,  juridi¬ 
cal  or  economic  means  authorized  by  inter¬ 
national  law;  they  shall  bring  the  influence 
of  public  opinion  to  bear;  but  in  no  case  shall 
they  resort  to  intervention,  either  diplomatic 
or  armed.”  Disputes  are  to  be  submitted  to 
commissions  of  conciliation.  This  treaty  was 
signed  on  October  10,  1933  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
by  six  American  nations — Argentina,  Bra¬ 
zil.  Chile,  Mexico,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay.-** 
Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  Dr.  Saavedra  Lamas  had  his  pact  read 
into  the  official  record,  and  enthusiastic 
praise  was  voiced  both  of  the  document  and 
its  author. 

On  December  10,  however,  a  two-hour 
conference  between  Mr.  Hull  and  Dr.  Saa¬ 
vedra  Lamas  apparently  resulted  in  an 
agreement  by  which  the  United  States 
pledged  its  support  to  the  Argentine  anti¬ 
war  pact,  in  return  for  which  Argentina 
agreed  to  sign  four  other  peace  treaties  and 
to  back  the  Hull  tariff  proposal  which  was 
to  be  presented  two  days  later.  This  step 
was  followed  by  a  joint  declaration  of  the 
Argentine  and  Chilean  delegations,  pre- 

42.  The  following  states  had  not  ratified  the  Arbitration 
Treaty:  Argentina,  Bolivia.  Uolombla,  Costa  Rica.  Ecuador. 
Honduras.  Paraguay,  the  United  States  and  Uruguay.  (Peru 
had  ratified,  but  had  failed  to  deposit  the  Instrument  of  rati¬ 
fication.)  Non-signatories  of  the  Conciliation  Treaty  included 
Argentina,  Bolivia.  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  Paraguay.  Uruguay 
and  Venezuela.  (Peru  and  Colombia  had  failed  to  complete 
their  ratification.)  These  treaties  were  not  applicable  to  the 
Chaco  conflict,  since  both  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  had  failed  to 
sign  either  of  them.  Cf.  Feport  on  the  Activities  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  I9t8-19SS  (Pan  American  Union,  Washington, 
1933),  p.  23,  24.  The  Latin- American  states  have  also  been 
remiss  In  ratifying  obligations  assumed  under  League  auspices. 
Cf.  Duggan,  "Latin  America,  the  League  and  the  United 
States.”  cited,  p.  289. 

43.  As  the  first  non-American  power  to  sign  the  pact,  Italy 
affixed  its  signature  on  March  14.  (La  Ifacidn,  Buenos  Aires, 
March  15,  1934.)  On  April  27  representatives  of  thirteen  Ameri¬ 
can  nations,  including  the  United  States,  affixed  their  signa¬ 
tures  to  the  Argentine  anti-war  pact.  The  Dominican  Republic 
and  Peru  now  remain  the  only  American  states  which  have 
not  signed  the  treaty.  (Cf.  Neu-  York  Times,  April  28,  1934.) 
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sented  on  December  15,  which  called  upon 
the  American  states  to  sign  and  ratify  such 
of  five  peace  and  arbitration  treaties  as  they 
had  hitherto  not  accepted.  These  treaties 
were:  (1)  the  Treaty  to  Avoid  or  Prevent 
Conflicts,  commonly  known  as  the  Gondra 
Conciliation  Treaty  of  1923;  (2)  the  Inter- 
American  Convention  on  Conciliation  of 
1929;  (3)  the  Inter- American  Arbitration 
Treaty  of  the  same  year;  (4)  the  Briand- 
Kellogg  Pact;  and  (5)  the  Argentine  Anti- 
War  Treaty  of  1933,  Dr.  Saavedra  Lamas 
declared  that  Argentina  would  si^  the 
Gondra  Treaty,  the  two  1929  treaties  and 
the  Anti-War  Pact.  Secretary  Hull  an¬ 
nounced  the  adherence  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Argentine  anti-war  declaration.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  space  of  three  hours,  country  after 
country  added  its  pledges  to  the  mounting 
structure  of  good  will.  The  unanimous  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  proposal  aligned  all  the  Ameri¬ 
can  states  behind  these  five  peace  instru¬ 
ments,  a  step  which  was  hailed  as  promising 
effectively  to  strengthen  and  coordinate 
American  peace  machinery.  It  apparently 
ended  the  threat  of  Argentine-United  States 
rivalry  in  the  organization  of  peace.'*^ 

Existing  peace  machinery  was  also 
strengthened  by  the  approval  of  an  Addi¬ 
tional  Protocol  to  the  1929  Pan-American 
Conciliation  Treaty.  This  Protocol  gave  a 
permanent  character  to  the  ad  hoc  commis¬ 
sions  of  investigation  and  conciliation  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  1929  convention.^^  jjj  ^n  effort 
to  expedite  the  ratification  of  treaties  signed 
at  Pan-American  Conferences,  the  Pan 
American  Union  is  authorized  to  dispatch 
special  representatives  to  the  various  coun¬ 
tries.  The  Union  is  also  to  ascertain  from 
the  individual  republics  the  objections  which 
are  preventing  ratification,  and  to  report 
these  to  the  next  Pan-American  Confer- 
ence.‘“'’  The  Mexican  Peace  Code,‘^^  designed 
to  concentrate  and  coordinate  in  one  docu¬ 
ment  the  many  existing  proposals  to  prevent 
conflicts,  was  referred  to  the  consideration 
of  the  American  governments,  through  the 
intermediary  of  the  Pan  American  Union.‘‘® 

44.  For  this  discu.ssion,  cf.  Diario,  No.  13,  p.  6-14. 

45.  For  the  text  of  the  Additional  Protocol,  cf.  Final  Act, 
p.  177,  178.  Instead  of  the  ad  hoc  commissions  of  investiga¬ 
tion  and  conciliation  originally  stipulated,  which  were  not 
to  be  named  until  after  a  controversy  had  arisen,  the 
Additional  Protocol  provides  for  permanent  commissions,  to 
which  each  country  shall  name  without  delay  two  delegates 
by  means  of  a  bilateral  agreement  with  each  one  of  the  other 
signatories,  the  fifth  member  of  each  commission  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  Conference  did  not 
approve  a  project,  prepareil  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Institute  of  International  Law,  for  a  single  perma¬ 
nent  conciliation  commission  of  a  new  character.  For  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Conference  debates  on  these  matters,  cf.  D&vila, 
"The  Montevideo  Conference,”  cited. 

46.  For  the  text  of  these  resolutions,  cf.  Final  Act,  p.  71,  72. 

47.  For  text,  cf.  ibid.,  p.  109-134. 

48.  The  Conference  also  adopted  a  resolution,  sponsored  by 
J.  Reuben  Clark  of  the  United  States  delegation,  declaring  that 
the  offer  of  good  offices  or  mediation  in  a  controversy  shall 
never  be  deemed  an  unfriendly  act,  although  such  good  offices 
shall  not  be  applicable  when  other  methods  of  peaceful  solu¬ 
tion  may  have  begun  to  function.  Ibid.,  p.  65. 


In  the  field  of  international  law,  conven¬ 
tions  on  nationality,  extradition  and  politi¬ 
cal  asylum  were  adopted.'*^  Provision  was 
made  for  further  progress  in  the  codifica¬ 
tion  of  international  law,  a  topic  to  which 
previous  conferences  have  dedicated  consid¬ 
erable  attention.’^  A  resolution  recognized 
“the  necessity  of  coordinating  this  work  with 
the  work  of  codification  being  done  by  the 
League  of  Nations,”  and  provided  in  broad 
outlines  for:  (1)  the  maintenance  of  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists,  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  Rio  Conference  of  1906,  to  be 
composed  of  jurists  named  by  each  Ameri¬ 
can  government;  (2)  the  establishment  by 
each  government  of  a  national  commission 
for  codification  of  international  law;  and 
(3)  the  creation  of  a  Commission  of  Ex¬ 
perts,  composed  of  seven  members  and 
charged  with  the  duty  of  organizing  the 
preliminary  work  of  codification.^^ 

The  conference  also  adopted  a  declaration 
on  the  industrial  and  agricultural  use  of  in¬ 
ternational  rivers,  but  referred  projects  on 
treaties  and  their  interpretation,  determina¬ 
tion  of  an  aggressor,  condition  of  neutrals, 
and  the  international  responsibility  of  the 
state  to  the  International  Commission  of 
Jurists. 

THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

Although  the  reorganization  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  was  extensively  debated  at 
the  Santiago  and  Havana  Conferences,  it  was 
little  discussed  at  Montevideo.  A  resolution 
was  approved,  however,  requesting  the  next 
Conference  to  consider  possible  changes  in 
the  organization  of  the  Union  “with  a  view 
to  rendering  its  operation  more  effective.”^^ 
It  was  also  recommended  that  documents  of 
all  future  Pan-American  conferences  be  pub¬ 
lished  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  ad¬ 
journment  in  accord  with  a  uniform  plan.’* 

49.  Ibid.,  p.  142-168.  According  to  the  Nationality  Conven¬ 
tion,  naturalization  relates  only  to  the  individual  naturalized, 
neither  marriage  nor  its  dissolution  affecting  the  nationality 
of  husband,  wife  or  children.  The  act  signifies  the  loss  of 
previous  nationality.  The  Extradition  Convent,lon  provides  for 
the  surrender  to  other  signatory  states  of  persons  accused  or 
under  sentence  for  crimes  with  a  minimum  penalty  of  one 
year's  imprisonment.  Offenses  of  a  political  nature  and  those 
which  are  "purely  military  or  against  religion”  are  not  ex¬ 
traditable.  The  Convention  on  Political  Asylum  revises  the 
1928  Havana  Convention.  It  denies  the  right  to  those  who  have 
been  prosecuted  tor  common  offenses,  but  sanctions  political 
as.vlum. 

50.  For  a  brief  review  of  Pan-American  ■  efforts  to  codify 
international  law.  cf.  "The  Sixth  Pan-American  Conference. 
Part  II.”  Foreign  Policy  Association.  Information  Service, 
July  6.  1928. 

51.  For  the  text  of  the  resolution,  cf.  Final  Act,  p.  79-83. 

52.  Cf.  ibid.,  p.  75.  This  Conference  is  also  to  study  the 
question  of  the  Union’s  cooperation  with  other  international 
agencies.  Cf.  p.  88. 

53.  Cf.  ibid.,  p.  70.  The  proceedings  of  the  Havana  Con¬ 
ference  had  not  been  made  generally  available.  There  has  also 
been  a  demand  "for  the  periodical  publication  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Governing  Board,  which  are  not  now  published  In 
any  form.”  “Recommendations  as  to  the  Pan-American  Con¬ 
ference  at  Montevideo.”  Foreign  Policy  Committee  Reports, 
No.  1  (New  York,  Foreign  Policy  Association  and  World  Peace 
Foundation.  November  1933),  p.  9. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF 

At  the  Havana  Conference  representatives 
of  thirteen  states  made  strong  declarations 
against  the  practice  of  intervention  but,  due 
to  opposition  from  the  United  States,  definite 
action  on  the  question  was  postponed  until 
the  Montevideo  Conference.’^  Before  that 
body  convened,  however,  the  United  States 
had  succeeded  in  substantially  liquidating  its 
two  interventions  in  Nicaragua  and  Haiti. 

The  Roosevelt  administration,  moreover,  had 
exercised  unexpected  restraint  when  faced 
by  the  revolution  in  Cuba.  Nevertheless,  the 
presence  of  thirty  United  States  war  vessels 
in  Cuban  waters  and  Washington’s  refusal 
to  recognize  the  government  of  President 
Grau  San  Martin — which  had  sent  delegates 
to  Montevideo — together  with  the  prospec¬ 
tive  continuance  of  financial  control  over 
Haiti,  kept  the  intervention  question  a  live 
issue.'5  A  statement  by  a  Colombian  dele¬ 
gate  that  the  United  States  had  not  inter¬ 
vened  in  Cuba  was  challenged  by  Sr. 
Giraudy.  He  declared : 

“It  is  not  possible  to  remain  silent  when  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  United  States  does  not  wish  to 
intervene  in  Cuba,  because  this  is  not  true.  If 
intervention  means  .  .  .  the  material  occupation 
of  a  country,  the  subjugation  of  a  people,  then 
the  statement  may  be  correct.  But  if  it  is  not 
intervention  when  in  a  defenceless  nation  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  States  incites  part  of  the 
people  against  the  government  .  .  .;  if  it  is  not 
intervention  to  surround  a  defenceless  island  by 
a  threatening  squadron  in  the  attempt  to  impose 
upon  it  a  government  it  does  not  desire,  then 
there  has  never  been  any  intervention  in 

America.”56 

The  question  came  before  the  Conference 
for  debate  on  December  19,  in  connection 
with  a  convention  on  the  rights  and  duties 
of  states,’’  the  text  of  whose  most  important 
articles  is  as  follows: 

Article  1.  The  state  as  a  person  of  internation¬ 
al  law  should  possess  the  following  qualifications: 

(a)  a  permanent  population;  (b)  a  defined  terri¬ 
tory;  (c)  government;  and  (d)  capacity  to  enter 
into  relations  with  the  other  states. 

Article  2.  The  federal  state  shall  constitute  a 
sole  person  in  the  eyes  of  international  law. 

Article  3.  The  political  existence  of  the  state 
is  independent  of  recognition  by  the  other  states. 
Even  before  recognition  the  state  has  the  right  to 
defend  its  integrity  and  independence,  to  provide 
for  its  conservation  and  prosperity,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  to  organize  itself  as  it  sees  fit,  to  legislate  upon 

54.  For  a  review  of  the  debate,  cf.  “The  Sixth  Pan  Ameri- 
ran  Conference.  Part  I,”  cited.  Xo  precise  definition  of  inter¬ 
vention  is  generally  recognixed.  but  it  usually  means  the  forc¬ 
ible  interference  by  a  powerful  state  or  a  group  of  states  in 
the  affairs  of  a  weak  state,  without  a  declaration  of  war. 

55.  The  Haitian  delegation  voyaged  to  Montevideo  on  the 
same  steamer  with  Secretary  Hull,  and  conversations  en  route, 
it  is  asserted,  resulted  in  declarations  from  the  Se<ret,ary  favor¬ 
ing  a  prompt  ending  of  American  financial  control.  On  No¬ 
vember  29,  however.  President  Roosevelt  in  a  letter  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Vincent  stated  that  inescapable  treaty  obligations  pre¬ 
vented  termination  of  the  United  States  financial  administra¬ 
tion  unless  a  refunding  operation  could  be  worked  out  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  holders  of  Haitian  bonds.  Cf.  Diario.  No.  13, 
p.  35 ;  Hubert  Herring,  "Pan  Americanism.  New  Style.” 
Harper’s  Magazine,  May  1934,  p.  686 ;  and  Xew  York  Heixifd 
Tribune,  December  3,  6,  1933. 

56.  Cf,  Diario,  No.  11,  p.  19. 

57.  Final  Act,  cited,  p,  179-188. 
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its  interests,  administer  its  services,  and  to  define 
the  jurisdiction  and  competence  of  its  courts. 

The  exercise  of  these  rights  has  no  other  limita¬ 
tion  than  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  other  states 
according  to  international  law. 

Article  4.  States  are  juridically  equal,  enjoy 
the  same  rights,  and  have  equal  capacity  in  their 
exercise.  The  rights  of  each  one  do  not  depend 
upon  the  power  which  it  possesses  to  assure  its 
exercise,  but  upon  the  simple  fact  of  its  existence 
as  a  person  under  international  law. 

Article  5.  The  fundamental  rights  of  states  are 
not  susceptible  of  being  affected  in  any  manner 
whatsoever. 

Article  6.  The  recognition  of  a  state  merely 
signifies  that  the  state  which  recognizes  it  accepts 
the  personality  of  the  other  with  all  the  rights  and 
duties  determined  by  international  law.  Recognition 
is  unconditional  and  irrevocable. 

Article  7.  The  recognition  of  a  state  may  be 
express  or  tacit.  The  latter  results  from  any  act 
which  implies  the  intention  of  recognizing  the  new 
state. 

Article  8.  No  state  has  the  right  to  intervene 
in  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of  another. 

Articij:  9.  The  jurisdiction  of  states  within  the 
limits  of  national  territory  applies  to  all  the  in¬ 
habitants 

Nationals  and  foreigners  are  under  the  same  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  law  and  the  national  authorities  and 
the  foreigners  may  not  claim  rights  other  or  more 
extensive  than  those  of  the  nationals. 

Articij:  10.  The  primary  interest  of  states  is 
the  conservation  of  peace.  Differences  of  any  claims 
which  arise  between  them  should  be  settled  by  rec¬ 
ognized  pacific  methods. 

Article  11.  The  contracting  states  definitely  es¬ 
tablish  as  the  rule  of  their  conduct  the  precise  ob¬ 
ligation  not  to  recognize  territorial  acquisitions  or 
special  advantages  which  have  been  obtained  by 
force  whether  this  consist  in  the  employment  of 
arms,  in  threatening  diplomatic  representations,  or 
in  any  other  effective  coercive  measure.  The  terri¬ 
tory  of  a  state  is  inviolable  and  may  not  be  the 
object  of  military  occupation  nor  of  other  measures 
of  force  imposed  by  another  state  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  or  for  any  motive  whatever  even  temporarily. 

The  United  States  delegation,  in  the  ap¬ 
parent  hope  of  avoiding  discussion  of  the  in¬ 
tervention  question,  had  suggested  that  be¬ 
fore  action  was  taken  by  a  Pan-American 
Conference,  the  question  should  be  carefully 
considered  and  the  terms  defined  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  jurists.  The  current  of  feeling  un¬ 
loosed  in  the  debate,  however,  was  too  strong 
to  be  channelled  into  approval  of  such  a 
course.’^  The  small  states,  those  which  had 
known  the  presence  of  foreign  troops  on 
their  own  soil — ^the  Dominican  Republic, 
Cuba,”  Haiti,  Nicaragua — were  the  first  to 
make  themselves  heard,  and  united  in 
condemning  intervention.  Their  position 


58.  The  diseussion,  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  recrimina¬ 
tion.  was  characterized  by  substantial  unanimity.  The  only 
division  of  opinion  ojcpressed  related  to  Article  11  of  the  con¬ 
vention  which  forbade  recosnltion  of  territory  acquired  by 
force.  Peru  (involved  in  the  Leticia  dispute)  and  llrazil,  while 
approvinp:  the  doctrine  of  non-recognition  in  principle,  did  not 
consider  it  subject  to  codification.  Diario.  No,  16.  p.  41-53. 

59.  During  the  debate,  Sr.  Portell  Vilft  of  Cuba  attacked 
the  legitimacy  of  the  Permanent  Treaty  embodying  the  Platt 
Amendment,  declaring  that  it  was  legally  void,  due  to  the 
diplomatic  coercion  employed  by  United  States  representatives 
and  the  military  intervention  existing  at  the  time.  Cf.  Diario, 
No.  16.  p.  27-29. 
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was  supported  by  Dr.  Puig  Casauranc  of 
Mexico  in  an  address  in  which  he  paid  en¬ 
thusiastic  tribute  to  President  Roosevelt  and 
the  New  Deal,  and  proclaimed  that  Mexico 
had  forgotten  its  rancors.  The  New  Deal, 
he  declared,  should  express  itself  in  inter- 
American  affairs,  not  by  words  alone,  but 
by  revision  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the 
Platt  Amendment,  a  more  flexible  recogni¬ 
tion  policy,  and  the  abandonment  of  inter¬ 
vention. 

Dr.  Saavedra  Lamas  had  been  expected  by 
some  to  turn  the  debate  into  the  channel  de- , 
sired  by  the  United  States.  Instead,  he  re¬ 
affirmed  Argentina’s  traditional  opposition 
to  all  intervention  and  called  for  the  revi¬ 
sion  of  those  treaties  and  conventions  which 
sanction  it.  He  argued  that  the  progress  of 
international  law  was  making  possible  the 
peaceful  solution  of  those  questions — foreign 
loans,  the  defense  of  corporations,  and  the 
protection  of  lives  and  property  abroad — 
which  formerly  were  supposed  to  justify  in¬ 
tervention.  Argentina,  declared  the  Foreign 
Minister,  plans  to  present  to  the  next  Pan- 
American  Conference  conventions  designed 
to  create  legal  norms  on  these  three  points. 

As  the  debate  proceeded,  and  one  delegate 
after  another  rose  to  bring  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  intervention  nearer  to  unanimity,  all 
eyes  turned  toward  Mr.  Hull.  It  was  seen 
that  he  was  making  various  changes  in  his 
manuscript,  deleting  certain  lines,  pencilling 
notes  in  the  margin.  Finally  he  arose,  and 
speaking  hesitantly  and  to  a  degree  im¬ 
promptu,  he  declared  that  “under  the  Roose¬ 
velt  administration  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  is  as  much  opposed  as  any  other 
government  to  interference  with  the  free¬ 
dom,  the  sovereignty,  or  other  internal  af¬ 
fairs  or  processes  of  the  government  of  other 
nations.”  Referring  to  President  Roosevelt’s 
recent  expression  of  willingness  to  revise  the 
Platt  Amendment,  he  continued :  “I  feel  safe 
in  undertaking  to  say  that  under  our  support 
of  the  general  principle  of  non-intervention 
as  has  been  suggested,  no  government  need 
fear  any  intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Roosevelt  adminis¬ 
tration.”  He  regretted  that  time  had  not 
been  available  “to  prepare  interpretations 
and  definitions”  of  the  fundamental  terms 
employed  in  the  convention.  Meanwhile, 
should  differences  of  interpretation  arise,  he 
announced  that  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  would  follow  the  doctrines  and  policies 
embodied  in  the  addresses  of  President 
Roosevelt,  in  his  own  peace  statement  to  the 
Conference  on  December  15,  “and  in  the  law 
of  nations  as  generally  recognized  and  ac- 

cepted.”’9a 


5!ia.  The  complete  ti  xt  of  the  Hull  deelarations  la  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; 

“The  policy  and  attitude  of  the  United  States  government 
toward  every  important  phase  of  international  relationships  ih 
this  hemisphere  could  scarcely  be  made  more  clear  and  definite 


This  statement  stopped  short  of  a  cate¬ 
gorical  renunciation  of  intervention  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States.  But  it  went  far¬ 
ther  than  the  Latin  Americans  had  been  led 
to  expect,  or  apparently  the  United  States 
delegation  had  originally  intended.  The  Hull 
declaration  was  warmly  acclaimed  by  suc¬ 
ceeding  speakers.  Dr.  Carlos  Cuadra  Pasos, 
however,  a  delegate  of  Nicaragua  at  the 
Havana  Conference  when  United  States  ma¬ 
rines  were  occupying  his  country,  rose  to 
break  the  silence  he  had  maintained  since 
that  gathering  and  to  say  that  he  had  made 
the  journey  of  thousands  of  miles  from  Nica¬ 
ragua  “purely  and  exclusively”  to  vote  on 
this  question.  He  touched  the  crux  of  the 
problem  still  remaining  when  he  suggested 
that  the  Hull  declarations,  if  they  were  to 
have  permanent  value,  should  be  put  into 
juridical  form.  The  convention  was  finally 
approved  by  a  unanimous  vote,  the  only 
reservations  on  the  intervention  question 
being  those  presented  by  the  United  States. 

On  December  28,  two  days  after  the  Mon¬ 
tevideo  Conference  adjourned.  President 
Roosevelt  speaking  in  Washington  before 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation  made  the 
anti-intervention  pledge  of  his  administra¬ 
tion  more  explicit  by  the  statement  that  “the 
definite  policy  of  the  United  States  from  now 
on  is  one  opposed  to  armed  intervention.” 
These  declarations  by  the  President  and  his 
Secretary  of  State  have  gone  far  to  justify 
the  former’s  assertion  that  “a  better  state 
of  feeling  among  the  neighbor  nations  of 
North  and  Central  and  South  America  exists 
today  than  at  any  time  within  a  genera- 
tion.”6° 


than  they  have  been  made  by  both  word  and  action  especially 
since  March  4.  I  have  no  disposition  therefore  to  indulge  in 
any  repetition  or  rehearsal  of  these  acts  and  utterances  and 
shall  not  do  so.  Every  observing  person  must  by  this  time 
thoroughly  understand  that  under  the  Roosevelt  administration 
the  United  States  government  is  as  much  opposed  as  any  other 
government  to  interference  with  the  freedom,  the  sovereignty, 
or  other  internal  affairs  or  processes  of  the  governments  of 
other  nations. 

“In  addition  to  numerous  acts  and  utterances  in  connection 
with  the  carrying  out  of  these  doctrines  and  policies.  President 
Roosevelt,  during  recent  weeks,  gave  out  a  public  statement 
expressing  his  disposition  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Cuban 
CJovernment  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  treaty  which 
has  existed  since  1903.  I  feel  safe  in  undertaking  to  say  that 
under  our  support  of  the  general  principle  of  non-intervention 
as  has  been  suggested,  no  government  need  fear  any  interven¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  under  the  Roosevelt  ad¬ 
ministration.  I  think  it  unfortunate  that  during  the  brief 
period  of  this  Conference  there  is  apparently  not  time  within 
which  to  prepare  interpretations  and  definitions  of  these  funda¬ 
mental  terms  that  are  embraced  in  the  report.  Such  defini¬ 
tions  and  interpretations  would  enable  every  Government  to 
proceed  in  a  uniform  way  without  any  difference  of  opinion  or 
of  interpretations.  I  hope  that  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
such  very  important  work  will  be  done.  In  the  meantime  in 
case  of  differences  of  interpretations  and  also  until  they  (the 
proposed  doctrines  and  principles)  can  be  worked  out  and  codi¬ 
fied  for  the  common  use  of  every  government  I  desire  to  say 
that  the  United  States  Government  in  all  of  its  international 
associations  and  relationships  and  conduct  will  follow  scrupu¬ 
lously  the  doctrines  and  policies  which  it  has  pursue!  since 
March  4  which  are  embodiel  in  the  different  addresses  of 
President  Roosevelt  since  that  time  and  in  the  recent  peace 
address  of  myself  on  the  15th  day  of  December  before  this 
Conference  and  in  the  law  of  nations  as  generally  recognized 
and  accepteii.” 

Cf.  Filial  -4ct.  cited,  p.  187-188. 

60.  State  Department.  Press  Releases,  December  30.  1933. 
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The  Seventh  Pan-American  Conference:  Montevideo 


APPRAISAL  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

While  some  commentators  have  hailed  the 
Montevideo  gathering  as  a  signal  triumph, 
others  have  declared  that  the  conferees  in 
reality  did  nothing,  but  did  it  so  well  they 
called  their  work  a  success.^*  Still  others, 
rejecting  both  these  extreme  positions,  allege 
that  the  true  significance  of  the  Conference 
can  only  be  appraised  in  the  light  of  the 
limited  attainments  of  previous  Pan-Amer¬ 
ican  assemblies,  and  of  the  restricted  action 
open  to  a  conclave  representing  twenty  dif¬ 
ferent  governments. 

The  tangible  achievements  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  alone  hardly  suffice  to  justify  optimistic 
conclusions.  In  the  economic  field,  where 
the  very  desperateness  of  existing  conditions 
had  begotten  hopes  of  miraculous  relief, 
adoption  of  the  Hull  tariff  declaration  con¬ 
stituted  the  most  definite  accomplishment; 
and  only  the  assurance  that  this  declaration 
was  “non-obligatory”  in  character  made 
such  action  possible.  Although  approval  was 
interpreted  as  a  moral  victory  for  the  cause 
of  international  cooperatioii — ^then  on  the 
defensive  before  the  forces  of  economic  na¬ 
tionalism — prompt  steps  to  carry  out  its 
provisions  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  the  Latin-American  countries 
will  be  required,  if  it  is  to  be  saved  from 
relegation  to  the  limbo  of  well-meaning  plat¬ 
itudes.  On  currency  stabilization,  debt  de¬ 
faults  and  other  pressing  questions,  the  Con¬ 
ference  did  not  even  attempt  to  secure  an 
agreement  in  principle,  but  shelved  these 
topics  for  possible  consideration  at  future 
assemblies. 

In  the  political  field,  the  re-establishment 
of  peace  constituted  the  most  urgent  ques¬ 
tion  at  Montevideo.  The  Conference  made 
an  active  attempt  to  end  the  Chaco  conflict. 
By  wisely  coordinating  its  efforts  with  those 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  President 
Terra,  it  secured  a  temporary  truce.  Un¬ 
fortunately  this  victory  proved  but  fleeting. 
The  Conference  adjourn^  with  the  problem 
of  lasting  peace  unsolved  and,  once  its  ac¬ 
tive  influence  was  removed,  the  League  com¬ 
mission  was  unable  to  prevent  resumption 
of  hostilities.  The  unwillingness  of  the 
American  states  to  pledge  support  to  pos¬ 
sible  League  sanctions  has  been  criticized  as 
one  factor  in  the  failure  of  peace  efforts. 

More  effective  cooperation  against  future 
wars  was  promised  by  the  united  approval 
of  five  peace  treaties.  The  significance  of 
this  achievement,  however,  was  viewed  with 
considerable  skepticism,  when  linked  with 
the  failure  to  end  the  existing  conflict.  The 
very  multiplicity  of  these  anti-war  pacts, 
moreover,  may  give  rise  to  conflicting  inter¬ 
pretations  and  thus  confuse  future  peace 
efforts. 


61.  Gaston  Nerval.  "The  ‘Success’  at  Montevideo,"  Bolivia 
(New  York),  January-Pebruary  1934,  p.  17. 


The  approval  of  the  anti-intervention  con¬ 
vention  represented  the  most  concrete  and 
clear-cut  action  taken  by  the  Conference, 
and  the  agreement  achieved  promises  an  un¬ 
expectedly  satisfactory  solution  for  this 
thorny  question.  Despite  the  character  of 
the  Hull  reservations — by  which  the  promise 
of  United  States  support  was  limited  to  the 
present  administration  and  made  to  rest 
principally  on  statements  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  Secretary  of  State — ^the 
Latin  Americans  hailed  this  move  as  a  long 
step  forward  toward  the  outlawry  of  inter¬ 
vention.  The  declarations  concerning  equal 
rights  for  women  will  require  sustained  and 
vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  women’s  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  several  countries  to  make 
them  anjrthing  more  than  theoretical  gains. 

In  the  field  of  the  intangibles,  the  Confer¬ 
ence  may  more  easily  perhaps  justify  claims 
for  success.  The  essential  objective  of  the 
gathering,  according  to  some,  was  to  for¬ 
ward  inter-American  understanding  so  as 
“to  have  spirits  more  closely  joined  and 
hands  more  vigorously  clasped.”^^  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  that  the  Montevideo  gathering 
went  further  toward  creating  genuine  good 
will  than  any  preceding  Pan-American  con¬ 
ference.  For  the  United  States,  the  gains 
in  this  field  were  particularly  evident.  The 
hostility  of  past  gatherings  was  largely  ab¬ 
sent;  unfriendly  criticism  was  at  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Argentina,  formerly  a  suspicious 
rival,  was  converted  into  a  helpful  associate. 
Some  observers  point  out,  nevertheless,  that 
at  best  Montevideo  achieved  an  understand¬ 
ing,  not  between  peoples  but  between  gov¬ 
ernments,  many  of  which  are  unrepresenta¬ 
tive  and  reactionary  dictatorships.  They 
question,  furthermore,  the  permanence  of 
the  rapprochement  between  Argentina  and 
the  United  States,  and  ask  if  it  may  have 
unfavorable  repercussions  on  Washington’s 
relations  with  Brazil,  Mexico  and  other 
Latin  American  countries,  thus  tending  to 
disrupt  Pan-Americanism. 

While  due  weight  should  be  given  these 
qualifications,  the  positive  gains  at  Monte¬ 
video  represent  a  definite  advance  toward  a 
spirit  of  solidarity  and  more  friendly  under¬ 
standing.  Secretary  Hull  has  testified  to 
the  new  attitude  of  the  Latin  Americans 
with  respect  to  the  United  States.**^  This 
attitude  was  in  large  part  a  response  to  re¬ 
cent  shifts  in  Washington’s  own  policy  to¬ 
ward  Latin  America.  Should  subsequent 
events  strengthen  such  a  trend,  this  en¬ 
hancement  of  mutual  trust  may  eventually 
stand  out  as  the  most  significant  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  Seventh  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  States. 

62.  Diario,  No.  7,  p.  9. 

63.  State  Department,  Pres.t  Releases,  January  27,  1934, 
p.  44. 
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